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New Year in the Orient 

Perhaps no other country makea quite as much of the New Year 
as does Japan; there business stands at a halt many days while the 
entire country celebrates. 

For generations it has been the custom to usher in the first day of 
the New Year with prayers at temples and shrines. Alone in an austere 
hut especially erected for this occasion in the palace grounds, the 
Emperor offers prayers at sunrise for the welfare of the nation. This 
example is followed by the people of all classes, who make pilgrimages 
to their favorite place of worship to do homage to the coming of the 
Lord of Dawn and ask the blessing of the gods for the coming year. 

During the first days of the New Year, the street singers play an 
important part in the holiday celebration. In pairs and small groups 
they parade the streets throughout the day and far into the night, 
twanging their samisens and singing their plaintive melodies. Many 
of them recite the tales of heroic deeds done by the samurai, while 
others have more modern themes. 

A Custom of Old 

Another tradition which is still rigidly observed in the chief cities 
is celebrated on the second day by merchants, who join in a great 
parade in which their finest wares are drawn through the streets in 
gaily decorated wagons. The horses and attendants in holiday regalia 
take this opportunity of displaying the crest or trademark of the 
business house they represent, which is indeed a most unique way of 
advertising. 
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Forms of Amusements 

Street minstrels, dancers and acrobats make their appearance on 
the third day of the New Year, invading both the business and resi- 
dential sections. Dressed in gay colors in the styles prescribed by 
ancient custom, the manzai, or minstrels, sing and dance to the delight 
of both old and young. Even the monkeys, who furnish a lively part 
of the entertainment, are dressed with due regard to the fashions of 
the day and season. 

Japan's Turkey 

One of the principal articles of Japanese diet is fish, so it is but 
natural that the fish dealers should have a special day set apart for 
them, which is the fourth day of the New Year. Certain varieties of 
sea food are held in the same delectable esteem in Japan as the turkey 
is in America and are served on all festive and holiday occasions. 

Firemen's Field Day 

In the days of the Tokugawa regime, Tokyo had a fire-fighting 
organization which celebrated the sixth day of the New Year with an 
exhibition of its skill. While the fire department of today is modern 
in equipment and organization, it still makes this day its special holiday, 
presenting a unique performance of acrobatic "stunts" in connection 
with the regulation fire drills held in Hibiya Park. 

New Year Calls 

The exchange of calls and compliments has at New Year's time 
become a universal custom, and in Japan it is not confined to the first 
day, but extends over nearly two weeks. The eighth day, however, is 
sometimes made) a special occasion for the observance of this pleasing 
convention, at which time as many personal visits as possible are made, 
in addition to scores of visiting cards being sent out. A fashionable 
call in Nippon is a matter of much more formality than elsewhere, says 
the magazine Japan. 

An Art Requiring Much Skill 

While kite-flying is considered a child's pastime among Western 
nations, grown men do not hesitate to participate in it in Japan and 
China, particularly on the ninth day of the New Year. The kites them- 
selves are gorgeous affairs, of every size, shape and character, and the 
proper handling of them is considered quite an art. On this day of 
the holiday season, every point of vantage is crowded with enthusi- 
astic and ambitious pilots. 

A Final New Year Event 

Capping the climax of the New Year's festivities come the great 
wrestling matches, which are held in Tokyo on the tenth day. These 
events continue for nearly a week, during which time the excitement is 
intense. Wrestling has long been considered the national sport of 
Japan, and the exponents of it are lavished with attention and remu- 
neration. 
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Popular Superstitions in Japan 

Many popular, other than religious, superstitions prevail among 
the people of the rural and mountain districts of Japan. They orig- 
inally sprang from moral precepts and are quite hannless, but often 
very useful in controlling the behavior pf children and the uneducated, 
says the East and West Neivs, which gives the following as some of the 
more widely prevalent superstitions: 

At a marriage ceremony a dress of purple color is tabooed, lest the 
. mutual love of the bride and groom be soon lost, as purple is a color 
which is most liable to fade. 

If a cup of medicine is upset by accident while a person is very ill, 
it is a sure sign of recovery ; he needs medicine no longer. 

Fire is the spirit of the god, Kojin. It is supposed to have a puri- 
fying effect and must be respected. To step on fire, to throw refuse in 
it or to burn nails in it will arouse the wrath of the god and hence a 
calamity will occur. 

The bore is not unknown in Japan, for the Japanese are often 
pestered with visitors who sit their welcome out and drive their hosts 
into a frenzy of eagerness to be rid of them. The recipe for this is 
go to the kitchen, turn the broom upside down, put a towel over it and 
fan it lustily. The tedious visitor will then soon depart. 

Japanese babies and children are not allowed to look in mirrors, 
for if they do, when they grow up and marry, they will have twins. 

When measles, chickenpox or whooping cough prevails in a neigh- 
borhood and parents do not wish to have their children become infected, 
they put a notice on the front of their houses stating that their children 
are absent. 

Uniform System of Weights and Measures Planned 

There is nothing more complicated in the daily life of the people of 
Japan than the methods used in weighing and measuring things, says 
the Yomiuri, a Japanese newspaper. For instance, as units of dis- 
tance measurement there are ri, cho, ken, shaku, etc., while mile and 
nautical mile are also employed. Of the shaku there are two kinds, 
and in units of weight the gram, kin, momme and pound are used. 

Because of this complicated state of affairs, the Bureau of Testing 
Weights and Measures of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce has been trying to bring about some uniformity. The metric 
system has been introduced within the jurisdiction of the department, 
but complete unification has not as yet been accomplished owing to the 
long standing of the old methods. This state of affairs is regarded 
as a source of great losses, from the point of view of household economy 
and of trade, both domestic and foreign, as customers are often cheated 
by not getting full measure. 

The advocates of unification intend to start a campaign of educa- 
tion by means of lectures and moving pictures, and it is hoped thatf; 
this unification will be a preliminary to the improvement of living con- 
ditions of the people. 
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A Lord of Long Ago 

Like most of the European countries, Japan of old had many feudal 
lords who lived in luxury as the result of another's labor. Perhaps one 
of the most interesting of these old-time Japanese personages was the 
Tokugawa daimio, or samurai, whose chief occupation in life seemed 
to be the seeking of amusements. 

Besides his fencing-bouts and jiujitsu matches, his falconry and 
games of archery, he had his no-dances, his tea-ceremonies, and those 
interminable banquets at which he would recount the exploits of his 
ancestors, says Mr. Okakura in his book "The Awakening of Japan." 
Moreover, much of his time might be consumed in the composition of 
bad Chinese poems beneath the cherry-trees. He was often wealthy 
and always extravagant, for his contempt for gold was ingrained. He 
would squander a fortune for a rare Sung vase or a Masamun® blade. 
But the marvelous workmanship of the Gotos in metal, and of the 
Komas in gold lacquer was the result of his patronage, and it is to the 
disappearance of the daimio and the samurai that Japan owes her sud- 
den fall of standard in artistic taste. 

Japan Holds a Record 

No country has been able to vie with Japan in the number of earth- 
quakes felt in a year. Official records show that in recent times an 
average of one thousand earthquakes annually, almost three a day, 
have been felt in the Empire. The national architecture, in fact, has 
been largely molded by the consideration that one's house may be shaken 
down at any time! The most destructive earthquake recorded occurred 
in 1894, when one hundred thousand lives were lost. 

Increase in Population 14.7% 

According to a recent census, Japan ranks ninth among the nations 
of the world in her rate of increase in population, which is given as 
14.7%. New Zealand leads, with an increase of 26.5%, while Argentina 
comes second, with 22%. France, showing an increase of but 1.8%, 
is at the bottom of the 26 nations the number of whose inhabitants is 
accurately known. From a report in the Japan Advertiser, the density 
of population in the Japanese Empire is given as 2,134 persons to the 
square mile. 

Better Locomotives to be Used in Japan 

According to a report in the Japan Advertiser, the compressed 
air-type of locomotive is to replace that of the vacuum-brake type in 
Japan. This new type will be tried out on the Tokaido line the first 
of the year and, if the test proves satisfactory, will be introduced into 
the freight service on the other lines within the next six years. 

Increased speed, greater safety and growing traffic are the reasons 
given by the railway officials for the replacement of the old by the new. 



Tokio to Have Wider Streets and Bridges 



Forty-nine streets within the city limits and thirty-seven stretching 
out into the suburbs are marked for improvement by the City Planning 
Committee of Tokio. According to the plans as published in the Japa- 
nese newspapers, the cost of remodelling Greater Tokio City will be 
yen 137,000,000 ($68,500,000). The streets to be improved total 73,000 
ken — about 438,000 feet — in length. 

This is the second gigantic plan for the improvement of streets in 
Tokio, the first one having been made in 1890, when 127 streets were 
repaired. 

The widest street proposed will be about 163 feet in width — that 
is the street from the proposed eastern outlet of Tokio station through 
the Kamimaki-cbo, Nihombashi, to the heart of the city in a straight 
line. The narrowest will be about 36 feet in width, the classification of 
the improvements being influenced by the requirements of the localities. 

Bridges will be built of steel, stone, steel frame and concrete or 
other materials of a durable character. 

No street car line will be built in a street of less than 1Z ken— 72 
feet — in width. 

The draft also fixes the width and depth of rivers and canals pass- 
ing through the city, and the height of bridges over them. It likewise 
provides for the dredging of canals, repairing of brooks, moats and 
canals and proposes to reclaim certain parts of moats for street im- 
provement purposes, reports the Japan Advertiser. 



Unique Salesmen 

In the early days of Spring each year the houses of Japanese are 
visited by druggists from Toyama, who leave a red or yellow paper bag 
containing medicines, whether the family wishes it or not and without 
receiving any money for it. They come again later in the year and, 
if they find any medicines have been used, request payment and leave 
an extra supply where it is needed. 

The town of Toyama has been a famous place for the manufacture 
of drugs and medicines since the feudal days of Japan, being so well 
known that a legend tells of a certain panacea made in Toyama that 
has the magic power to call back ghosts of the dead from their infernal 
abode. Hence the name Hongonko (soul-reviving incense) became the 
general appellation of the medicines and herbs exported from Toyama, 
says the Japan Advertiser. 
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The Japan Society wishes to extend to its members a most cordial 
New Year's greeting and expresses a hope that the termination of the 
year may find an increase in its membership and a broader realization 
of the advantages in Japanese- American co-operation. 
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Foreigners Living in Japan 

According to the East and West News, the census taken of for- 
eigners living in the 47 prefectures of Japan proper in October, 1920, 
has shown that the total number is 22,104, which, if we add the tran- 
sients, numbering 3,579, will total 25,683. The specification of their 
nationality follows : 



13,811 




2,447 




2,039 




1,206 




605 




464 




362 




224 


Turks 


133 




120 





102 
91 



Germans 605 Norwegians 40 

French 464 Belgians 36 

East Indians 362 Austrians 30 

Portuguese 224 Turks 10 

Swiss 133 Roumanians 7 

Hollanders 120 Others 240 

Physical Characteristics of Japan 

The following extracts from * 1 Japan — The Rise of a Modern 
Power," by R. P. Porter, may be of particular interest to many who 
have not visited the Island Empire and are therefore not well acquainted 
with the many interesting physical conditions which exist there: 

Japan consists geographically of a long chain of islands, with 
six large and innumerable smaller units, lying in the Pacific Ocean. 

The total area of the Empire, excluding the recently annexed Korea 
(Chosen) and disregarding islands with a coast-line of less than one 
ri (about 2% miles), is 174,690 square miles, while that of Chosen alone 
is 84,102 square miles. 

Mountain and valley together constitute about seven-eighths of 
the area of Japan, though there are some broad plains in Hokkaido, 
Honshiu and Kinushiu. Hardly any of the mountains of Japan proper 
reach the perpetual-snow line. 

To compensate Japan for the peril which attends their restless 
presence, volcanoes have bequeathed to the Empire a priceless legacy 
in the form of her numberless hot springs. Of these there are more 
than a hundred known and reputed for their medicinal value — acid, 
sulphurous, chalybeate, or carbonic, as the case may be. 

A Silk Industrial Exhibition to be Held in America 

The " Three Fairest Flowers" of the Japanese silk factories, who 
have been chosen to represent the womanhood of Japan at the Silk 
Industrial Exhibition, are now in New York, states the Japan Adver- 
tiser. 

Every girl employed in a silk factory was invited to enter the 
contest before the selection was made. The choice was not based solely 
on beauty. Health, a stature of more than five feet, and intelligence 
and skill in displaying all kinds of silk goods were also determining 
characteristics. 
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Why Not? 

In the course of natural events Tokyo may become a pioneer in 
police activities, for it is reported in the Japan Advertiser that the 
Tokyo Police Aviation Section will soon be established with the purpose 
of restricting those desiring to fly heavenward. Altitude limits and 
districts where flights may be made will be supervised by the police, 
and all aeroplane owners will be required to register their machines 
with the authorities as well as to state when they expect to make their 
flights. 

The Aviation Section will begin its work with one police sergeant 
in charge and a number of policemen working with him. • ' 

Conservatory Built to Benefit Seamen 

Japan is the fifth nation in the world to establish a marine observa- 
tory, the other countries which have such an institution being England, 
America, Germany and France. The new Imperial Marine Observa- 
tory is in Kobe. 

Kealizing the great needs of such an institute a number of leading 
shipping men in Kobe started efforts about two years ago to raise the 
necessary funds, and approximately $115,000 was subsequently sub- 
scribed among them. The construction of the observatory was started 
in April, 1919, and was finished a few months ago. 

Its principal aims are to make scientific investigations in meteorol- 
ogy, oceannography, terrestrial magnetism and nautical astronomy, in 
the interests of the seamen of all nationalities, and also to repair and 
certify marine chronometers, mariner8 , compasses, sextants and other 
measuring instruments of navigation. Daily weather charts, weekly 
weather reports bulletins and other scientific memoirs are now being 
published. 

Yap Island in Ruins 

Yap Island is practically a desert waste today as the result of a 
severe earthquake and wind storm following it, according to an official 
wireless report from the naval station there received at the Yokosuka 
Naval Station. The earthquakes and storm are said to have created 
almost indescribable conditions, and though no lives have been reported 
as being lost the damage is said to be the worst ever inflicted on a 
Pacific island. So violent were the oscillations that the delicate seismo- 
graphs at the Osaka and Tokyo Imperial University were badly affected 
and will need repairing. 

Yap Island, which has the center of the stage in the dispute now 
pending between the United States and Japan in connection with the 
disposition of four former German cables, is a communication center 
of the Southern Pacific. 

Sixty-one earthquake shocks were felt in Japan last year, of which 
twenty-eight were fairly heavy. This is considerably below the average 
yearly number, says the Japan Advertiser. 
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Japan Tourist Bureau 



A visit of several months in Japan would not suffice to become 
fully acquainted with that country — its people, its customs, its historic 
spots and scenic beauties. But for tourists who have only limited time 
at their disposal, the Japan Tourist Bureau, with its Head Office in 
Tokyo and branches throughout the Empire, has outlined four specimen 
tours ranging in duration from two to six weeks. The particulars about 
these plans of travel in Japan may be obtained in booklet form from 
the Japan Society, 25 West 43d Street, the New York office of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau. 
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"Tori no Toshi" 

The Year of the Cock, according to the Japanese Calendar, has 
arrived and roosters will figure largely in all the decorations this 
year. Dating from a way back, the artists of Japan have always re- 
garded Chanticleer with great favor. 



Unjust Criticism! 

In an article which appeared in the magazine America-Japan, 
Mr. R. Calvert Haws, who recently returned from a visit to the Orient, 
writes that for thirty days he traveled in the company of, at times, 
from fifty to one hundred Americans, and listened to the impressions 
of Japan which they had formed. In most cases he found that criticism 
directed against the Japanese and their policies was based on some- 
thing they had heard. It was practically impossible on questioning 
them to pin them down and get a concrete case which they themselves 
had personally seen that would warrant their holding the opinions 
they expressed. In many instances Mr. Haws personally saw evidence 
which contradicted the statements of his fellow Americans. 

It is through the acceptance of 11 evidence* ' of this kind that such 
stories arise and circulate as "the Japanese are so dishonest that 
they find it necessary to employ Chinese tellers in their banks," and 
"the Japanese as a race are untrustworthy in business. " It was on 
just such "evidence" that reputable New York weekly magazines pub- 
lished pictures of 1919 Japanese atrocities in Korea which actually 
took place in the Russo-Japanese war in connection with the punish- 
ment of spies. 

Let us pass judgment on the Japanese only by the same standard 
as we would have them judge us. 



Tokyo Municipal Budget 

The coming session of the Tokyo Municipal Assembly will be 
an uncommonly lively affair, predicts the Japan Advertiser. 

An old custom obliged the Municipal Government to adopt its 
budget after it had been amended by the Municipal Council (taking 
all of the amendments into consideration so that the Council might 
pass the budget in the original form). According to the new pro- 
cedure, however, one budget will be introduced in the Municipal As- 
sembly together with the budget as amended by the Council so that 
the Assembly may hear both sides of the arguments. 

According to the budget now in the hands of the Deputy Mayors, 
no appropriation is made for any new enterprise. The policy followed 
in compiling the budget was that of curtailing as much as possible 
the expense of each of the bureaus. It is hoped to limit the year's 
appropriations to yen 100,000,000 ($50,000,000). 

The Same the World Over! 

Evidently the cry of "more houses" in this country has been 
loud enough to reach another section of the globe, for Japan has had 
difficulty in solving this problem. Tokyo, however, is making rapid 
progress in bringing about relief and the construction of houses 
planned by that municipality will be finished shortly. The scheme 
covers the construction of 63 houses in Sasatsuka, 22 in Yodobashi, 
22 in Shimo-Ochiai, 15 in Hiroo, and 140 in Setagawa (suburbs of 
Tokyo). 

No More Sake Cups as Gifts 

The custom of awarding gold, silver or wooden sake cups by the 
Government of Japan for some meritorious act has been abandoned 
because it tends to place official approval on intemperance, notes the 
Miyako, a Japanese vernacular paper. Hereafter, Government gifts 
wiil consist of kimono material, silver basins, vases or some such 
articles. 

A Bed of Phosphorus Discovered 

A fisherman who was wrecked off the coast of the Island of Kiushiu 
during one of his daily toils saved himself by landing on an unin- 
habited island on the Loochoo Archipelago, says the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Commercial Weekly. The island proved to be not only his; life- 
saver, but landed him a bigger fish than he had ever hoped to catch! 
He discovered a bed of phosphorus ! 

The island was named Taisho-to, and the fisherman immediately 
applied to the Fukuoka Prefectural Government for permission to 
work on the deposit, which was later found to contain a large quantity 
of excellent phosphorus and was purchased by Mitsui & Company. 

By this accidental event, the shortage of the phosphorus supply 
for the use of iron foundries in Japan will be remedied to a certain 
extent. 
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Carrots and Mankind 



The story of the good missionary who preached long and earnestly 
to a Japanese audience about the dignity of human life is always in 
point. But as he unfortunately said ninjin (carrots) instead of ningen 
(mankind) his polite audience misunderstood him altogether. He was 
talking of one thing and they were thinking of something very differ- 
ent. If an American speaks of Japanese Militarism and his hearer is 
thinking of American Militarism, effective discussion is impossible. — 

From the Magazine American-Japan. 

Want Referendum Law 

A petition for the establishment of a national referendum law in 
Japan is to be introduced into the present session of the Imperial Diet 
by members of the Gyogikai, an association of salaried men in Western 
Japan, according to the Nichi Nichi, a Japanese vernacular paper. 
The bill would authorize the Government, the Diet or the people 
(through the initiative), to submit questions to the people for a vote. 
The .suffrage would be enlarged to include, for such a referendum, all 
Japanese subjects of legal age, except women. Another provision is 
that any issue which would cause the dissolution of the Diet shall be 
submitted to a vote of the people. 

Celebrations to Take Place 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the establishment of the Osaka Mint, 
the largest and oldest in the Empire, will be held at the Osaka City 
Hall early in April, reports the Japan Advertiser. The principal func- 
tion of this celebration will be the presentation of prizes to over 190 
employees who have served the mint for a period of more than ten 
years. 

In commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the introduction 
of railways into Japan, the railway authorities are also planning a 
celebration for next Fall. Those who have lost their lives in the rail- 
way service will then be honored and about 100 officers and men of the 
lines will be given recognition for long and meritorious service. 

An Amusement Place for Tokyo 

In addition to the numerous amusement places in Asakusa (the 
Coney Island of Tokyo) it is proposed to build a huge entertainment 
palace. A company with a capital of yen 3,000,000 ($1,500,000), is 
being organized for this purpose. The plans call for a four story, steel 
structure, the main floor of which will be given over to general stalls 
and refreshment booths, the second floor to dining rooms, the third to 
theatrical purposes and the top floor to a roof garden. The City of 
Tokyo is also planning other new recreation centers in Shiba, Uyeno 
and Ryogoku, reports the East and West News. 
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Finds Kerosene in Fish Oil 

A new source of kerosene is reported by the Chugai to have been 
discovered by Professor Kyuhei Kobayashi of Waseda University. He 
is said to have discovered how to get kerosene from fish oil and to be 
making further investigations along the same line now for the Takarada 
Oil Company. 

Of Particular Interest to Prospective Travellers 

Express charges from the railway stations in Tokyo are doubled, 
in accordance with the new regulations, but it is promised that lug- 
gage will be delivered "before the passenger reaches home" — though 
just what is meant by that wording is difficult to ascertain ! The charge 
is now 7 sen a piece and 15 sen for special delivery, irrespective of 
size or weight. 

To insure prompt delivery, the railway authorities will import ten 
motor trucks from America. According to the Chuo, approximately 
3,500 pieces of baggage are handled daily in Tokyo. 

Cattle Raising in Japan Difficult 

Japan needs wool and the government has done much to encourage 
the introduction of sheep, though a breed of animals that will endure 
the Japanese climate and thrive on Japanese grass has not yet been 
discovered. 

The native horned cattle and horses have become inured to both, 
but the Japanese horse is small and the cows, while good for beef, 
give little milk. The most interesting dairy farm in the country is in 
the province of Shinshu, about twelve miles from the summer resort 
of Karuizawa, says the magazine America- J a pan. This place, popu- 
larly known as the Kozu Farm, has a large herd of Jersey cows and 
puts out excellent butter and cheese. Visitors, however, are told 
that it took twenty years to eradicate the Japanese grass and estab- 
lish a square mile of good American pasturage. 

Fewer Japanese Newspapers 

Up to the first six months of last year there was a steady increase 
in the publication of newspapers and periodicals in Japan, but the last 
half ot 1920 found a decrease in their number. 

Daily papers, which totalled 600 prior to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, increased to (iOG in 1917, to 798 in 1919 and to 840 in 1920. The 
same tendency is found in magazines, the number of which increased 
from 1,140 in 1913, to 1,442 in 1918, and to 1,824 in 1920. Books and 
treatises dealing with national thoughts and ideas numbered 21 in 1917; 
50 in 1918 and 190 in 1920. 

Newspapers have now fallen to 830 and other periodicals to 1,800, 
which, in a measure, is due to business depression and the gradual set- 
tlement of national ideals and thoughts, report the authorities in the 
Chugai Shogyo, a Japanese vernacular paper. 
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To Rebuild Structures This Year 

According to the Yamato, a Japanese vernacular paper, a thousand 
bridges in Tokyo are to be reconstructed this year by the municipal 
authorities at an estimated cost of yen 1,400,000. Three hundred of 
the bridges, now of wood, wUl be replaced by iron framed structures. 

Famous Temple Burns 

The Buddhist temple, Kyotoku-ji, Yamaguchi Prefecture, was de- 
stroyed by fire last month, according to a message received by the 
Nichi Nichi. Various old buildings in the grounds and many famous 
treasures, estimated at a total value of yen 1,000,000, were destroyed. 

The Townsend Harris Endowment Fund 

The redeemable value of the bonds in the Japan Society Townsend 
Harris Permanent Endowment Fund is approximately $74,000. From 
this fund the Society receives an annual income of $3,322.32, which is 
not to be used for current expenses of the Society, but for educational 
w ork along the broadest lines among Americans to disseminate a knowl- 
edge about Japan and the Japanese. 

A committee, of which Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, is Chairman and 
on which are serving Messrs. Richard Washburn Child, Seymour Crom- 
well, John H. Finley, Elbert H. Gary, A. Barton Hepburn, R. Ichino- 
miya, Otto H. Kahn, Masanao Kobayashi, Lindsay Russell, Julian 
Street, Gerard Swope, Guy E. Tripp and Frank A. Vanderlip (ex-of- 
ficio), has been appointed to administer this fund. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, held on February 17, 1921, 
it was decided to give two illustrated lectures on Japan if it could be so 
arranged, and to publish some illustrated brochures on the Empire. 

Mr. Masanao Kobayashi, a Director of Mitsui & Company and 
Chairman of the Japan Society's Japanese Advisory Committee, has 
been asked by the Townsend Harris Committee to get from authoritative 
sources in Japan information that will enable the Committee to print 
illustrated pamphlets on the following subjects: 

1 — Mt. Fujii — its historical and religious asso- 
ciations, its scenic beauties, its significance in 
the life of the Japanese, etc. 

2 — The Political System of Japan. 

3 — The Fishing Industry of Japan. 

4 — The Religions of Japan. 

The above will give Japan Society members some idea of how the 
fund is to be administered. It is hoped that members will send in their 
suggestions as to the best ways in which the income might be used so that 
the aim of the several donors may be realized and so that there may 
be promoted a better understanding and closer friendship between Japan 
and the United States. 

What have you to suggest? 
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"Movie" Orators to be Educated 



Moving pictures have become such a great institution in Japan 
that the educational authorities there have decided to utilize them for 
the edification of the younger generation, reports the East and West 
News. Some of the American "mo vie' ' stars are as great favorites 
in the Empire as they are in this country. Charlie Chaplin is known 
even to the child who does not know the name of the Japanese Premier ! 

In order that a picture may be fully understood and appreciated 
by the audience, every "movie" theatre in Japan has its own orators 
who explain the pictures as they are shown. Recently all operators 
attached to the amusement halls in Tokyo were summoned by the 
authorities and given instructions regarding the practice of the profes- 
sion of film oratory. As a result of this meeting, the authorities have 
decided to give a regular course of lectures; the first of the series will 
be held in the early part of this year and will include such subjects as 
history and geography. 



A New Book on Mineral Springs 

The Imperial Government Railways have in preparation a descrip- 
tion of the mineral springs of Japan which is to be published in English 
and is expected to be of interest and value to visitors and foreign resi- 
dents. While it is known in a general way that there are remarkable 
hot and cold springs in the Empire, there is little definite information 
published in English regarding their merits and medicinal value. 

It is claimed that no country in the world has so many hot springs 
as Japan. The Miasa Hot Spring on the San-in Railway line is reported 
to stand second in the world in radio activity, a noted Italian spring 
being the first, and this quality is attracting people from all over the 
world. Other springs throughout Japan have been famous among the 
Japanese from time immemorial for their curative and health giving 
properties. Scientists claim the mud baths of Japan are the equal 
of any in the world. At Chinoike, near Beppo, a wonderful spring, 
vermillion in color because of the oxide of iron which is present, is 
claimed to be particularly effective for rheumatism and nervous 
troubles. 

In connection with this work, Mr. Frederick de Garis, editor in 
charge, has just returned after an extended investigation of the hun- 
dreds of mineral springs in the southern half of Japan, including 
Kyushu and Shikoku. He will shortly visit the Hokkaido and the 
northern half of the Empire, where springs are even more numerous 
than in the South. Upon his return from his trip, Mr. de Garis will 
make preparations for the publication of a book from the material 
gathered. 
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Navy Buys Land in Nagasaki Prefecture 

According to a dispatch to the Jiji, a Japanese vernacular paper, 
the naval authorities have decided to purchase 1,000,000 tsubo of land 
(1 tsubo = 4 square yards) in Sonoki, Nagasaki Prefecture, on which 
a naval arsenal will be built. 

Plans are also under way for the extension of the plant at Yokosuka 
so that it can take care of trie construction of the eight-battleship and 
eight-cruiser squadron planned by the naval authorities. 

In the event of the arsenal being established at Sonoki, the Jiji 
message says that the present arsenal at Yokosuka will be converted into 
a naval shipyard. 



Japan Needs More Vehicles 

At present there is one automobile actually in use for every 2,000 
persons in Tokyo; one street car for every 1,016, and one rikisha for 
every 216 persons, reports the Japan Advertiser. 

The number of rikishas in the city is gradually decreasing, while 
automobiles have increased in number from 2,069 in 1918 to 3,628 in 
1920. The number of street cars is now put at 1,200 of which about 
300 are in need of repair. 



Animals for Uyeno Zoo 

A lion, a deer, an ant-eater, one large crocodile and thirty small 
crocodiles were recently shipped from Singapore to Yokohama and 
have been placed in the Zoological Garden there, reports the Japan 
Advertiser. 



"A Charming Picture of Japan" 

Mr. and Mrs. Michitaro Ongawa, Japanese actors and musicians, 
will present "A Charming Picture of Japan* * at the Town Hall, 113 
West 43d Street, New York City, on Tuesday evening, March 22, at 8 :30 
o'clock. The program will consist of two parts: 

PART ONE: Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Stories, Dances, Fashions. 

PART TWO: Play: "The Fox Woman." A story 
of Witchcraft, Founded on a Legend 
of Old Japan. 

Mr. and MrB. Ongawa seek by means of scenery, costume, music 
and drama to set an actual piece of Old and Present-day Japan right 
down in the midst of New York. 
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Japan Tourist Bureau 

A visit of several months in Japan 
would not suffice to become fully ac- 
quainted with that country — its people, 
its customs, its historic spots and scenic 
beauties. But for tourists who have only 
limited time at their disposal, the Japan 
Tourist Bureau, with its Head Office in 
Tokyo and branches throughout the Em- 
pire, has outlined four specimen tours 
ranging in duration from two to six 
weeks. The particulars about these 
plans of travel in Japan may be ob- 
tained in booklet form from the Japan 
Society, 25 West 43d Street, the New 
York office of the Japan Tourist Bureau. 
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April, 1921 News Bulletin 



"In no country in the world does common courtesy meet with more 
immediate response than in Japan." — Kent Clark, a resident of Japan. 

The Anglo- Japanese Alliance 

Lord Xorthcliffe, recently commenting on the Anglo- Japanese Alli- 
ance, stated that under the agreement Great Britain is not obligated 
to join Japan if the latter should declare war on the United States 
Following that pronouncement, Ambassador Hayashi (London) issued 
the following statement through the London Times: 

"I welcome the statement as a timely and wise warning to both Japan and the 
United States. The basic idea of the alliance is to protect by common action the 
territorial rights and special interests of both Japan and Great Britain in Eastern 
Asia and India. 

The United States has never been thought of by the contracting parties as a 
country which would ever take or contemplate taking any action likely to threaten their 
territorial rights or special interests in the Far East, and there was, therefore, never 
in the mind of the Japanese Government any idea to fight the United States at all. 

Moreover, in the most improbable eventualities, such as a war, I prefer merely for 
the sake of argument that Japan would not expect England to come to her help since 
the Japanese and British Governments agreed to insert in the alliance treaty Article 4, 
which would absolve Great Britain from any obligation to join Japan against 
America. Only general phraseology was selected in the alliance agreement for reasons 
of diplomatic nicety, but what the negotiators of the agreement had in mind is 
obvious. 

I must, further, state, in refutation of irresponsible and sensational utterances 
in the American press and elsewhere, that there exists no secret agreement between 
the Japanese and British Empires. * * * 

I can assure you with all the emphasis at my command that the alliance will 
never stand in the way of good understanding and friendly relations between Great 
Britain and the United States, nor is it in the least the intention of Japan to use the 
alliance as a means to direct pressure in any degree upon her old friend, the United 
States." 

Apparently the Alliance need not be too seriously considered in 
the question of world disarmament. 
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Yap 

A certain Portugese adventurer seeking, perhaps, the edge of the 
world, in the year of 1527 came upon the scattered wisps of land of 
which the Island of Yap is a part. Yap is about 9° north of the Equator 
and 12° east of the Philippines. Later, according to a writer in "The 
Freeman", some sea-faring Spaniards happened upon the group of 
islands and called them the Carolines, after Charles II. of Spain. Then 
tilings remained quiet on Yap until 1875 when the King of Spain was 
reminded of his possessions because some Germans adventuring there, 
and finding no worthy representatives of the King of Spain, proceeded 
to occupy the island. The King protested at this and through the 
mediation of the Pope regained title to the islands. Upon the advent 
of war between Spain and the United States, the former country, need- 
ing funds, sold the islands to Germany for 25,000,000 pesetas gold. The 
reason Germany wanted the islands was the same that causes the name 
Yap to be so widely known today — Yap makes an exceptionally good 
hub for a wheel of cables to China, Japan, the Philippines, California 
or Australia. 

Then came the World War and as part of her activities Japan 
seized these German possessions. With the end of the war we hear the 
terms "Self-determination" and "Mandates'' and it is apparently 
through the medium of this latter term that the next step in Yap's 
history is to be determined. 



Japan and California 

The follow in a: two quotations are taken from "JAPAN AXD THE 
CALIFORNIA PROBLEM," by Or. T. Iycnnga and Mr. K. Sato, which 
is being published by O. P. Putnam's Sons. The authors consider the 
problem of California from all angles; they present the facts as found, 
in the main, by American investigators, although the results of investi- 
gations by Japanese sources are also given. A few points discussed 
are the birth-rate, assimilation, immigration, the American-born Japa- 
nese, and. finally, the authors offer their solution of the whole question. 
Statistics are few and far between; the style makes for easy reading. 
You will enjoy and profit by the book. 

"Whatever may be the nature of the land owned by Japanese, however, its 
amount is truly insignificant. It forms only 0.27 per cent of the agricultural lands 
of California, or one acre for every 374 acres; while the amount leased is 1.40 per 
cent or one acre for every 72.8 acres. This is saying that the Japanese in California, 
who constitute 2 per cent of the native population, cultivate under freehold and lease- 
hold 1.67 per cent of the farm lands of California. When we recollect that more 
than half of California's agricultural land — 16,000,000 acres — is still left uncultivated, 
it seems almost preposterous that so much vociferation should be raised because of the 
very limited amount of acreage held by the Japanese." 

"Another charge is that they (the Japanese) work for lower wages than the 
white laborers. This may have been true several years ago, but at present it is 
claimed that the exact reverse is the case. The answers received by the State Board 
of Control of California to questionnaires sent out by it (one of which was, 'Give wage 
comparisons, with notes on living conditions') to the County Horticultural Commis- 
sioners and County Farm Advisers in the States, agree on one essential; namely, the 
Japanese farm hands are receiving wages equal to or higher than those paid the white 
workers." 
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Plans for "Greater Yokohama" 



Mayor K. Kubota of Yokohama has finished the draft of his plan 
for a "Greater Yokohama," whieh includes the absorption of 12 neigh- 
boring towns and villages, and the scheme is reported to have already 
been informally approved by the Home Department, says the Trans- 
Pacific. The proposed extension of the city limits would add twice the 
present area and 100,000 population. 

To carry out his ideas the Mayor created a City Planning Bureau 
two years ago to prepare for the expected growth and civic improve- 
ments. The total area of the city is now 11,000,000 tsubo (one tsubo 
equals approximately 36 square feet) and the population is 423,000, 
giving an average area of 27 tsubo per person. It is expected that the 
population will double within the next 30 years. 

This great increase in size will make the present street car system 
much more inadequate than it is at present and for this reason plans 
for the extension of old lines and the building of new are being worked 
out by the new bureau of the city office. 



The largest building between the Suez Canal and America will soon 
be erected in front of the Tokyo Station at an approximate cost of 
seven or eight million yen, reports the Japan Advertiser. 

Tins building, which will be used for the Mitsubishi Company's 
offices, will consist of eight stories and be modern in every respect. The 
dimensions of the structure will measure 350 feet by 300 feet. An inner 
court will add to the beauty of the building, but it will cut the total 
floor space to a little more than 500,000 square feet. George A. Fuller 
Company, an American firm, will undertake the construction of this 
building. 



There are 501,750 Japanese living abroad, according to the report 
of conditions on June 30, 1920, just completed by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Affairs of the Foreign Department given in the Japan 
Advertiser. This number is an increase of 22,000. Japanese living in 
the United States, including Hawaii, number 230,000. (The 1920 census 
of the United States shows 119,207 Japanese resident in continental 
United States.) Those living in Manchuria number 200,000. The dis- 
tribution among the other countries is announced as follows: China, 
60,000; Brazil, 34.000; Canada and South Asia, 20,000; Philippine Isl- 
ands, 10,000 ; Siberia and other parts of the mainland, 6,000 ; European 
countries, 1,500; Panama, 200 and Africa, 50. 

Official figures show that the net annual increase by immigration of 
Japanese into the United States from 1916-1920 is an average of 2,497. 




Building in Asia 



Japanese Abroad in 1920 
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A New Cloisonne Here From Japan < 

Pieces of a new Japanese ware are beginning to come into this t 
country, in the form of vases and bowls, which appear to be of porce- 
lain or china, but which in reality are a new departure in the field of 
cloisonne enamel for which Japan is well known, states the New York 
Times. 

One of the principal features of this new ware is the fact that the 
coloring and surface texture of many different kinds of ware may be 
reproduced. No molds are used and there are no joints in the piece. 
Some specimens take several weeks to make. While it is cloisonne" 
work, being made over gold, silver or copper, with gold, silver or 
copper wires outlining the design, the new enamel has all the soft, 
lustrous porcelain quality. 

In cloisonne enameling, the object destined to receive the decora- 
tion, having been first shaped in metal, has the design sketched upon it. 
Thin metal wires are then made to follow the design, being soldered 
to the metal base, leaving the surface covered with a tracery of cells 
or cloison, from which the ware takes its name. Into these cells the 
liquid enamel is poured, the heat used in firing being sufficient only to 
melt the enamel paste without melting the metal. The heat causes 
the enamel to shrink, and the process is repeated until the cloisons are 
completely filled. Friction and polishing impart a smooth surface to 
the whole. 

In the old-time cloisonne vase the metal interior is plainly visible. 
The new ware, however, is distinct, inasmuch as it has all the appear- 
ance of porcelain within and without, the solid metal interior not being 
even suspected and only appearing as a slender rim or "binding" at 
the extreme top and bottom of the piece. 

Proposed Factory Law 

A draft of a new factory law for Japan has been completed and will 
soon be presented for formal adoption, according to the Japan Adver- 
tiser. The new law has been drawn up as a result of deliberations on 
this question at the International Labor Conference held in Washing- « 
ton in November, 1919. The proposed law, if passed, will take the 
place of the existing factory law. 

Under the new law the term industry applies to mining, quarrying, 
manufacturing, packing, shipping, various electrical enterprises, rail- 
ways, water transportation, etc., except in specific instances. 

Some of the features of the law include provisions that children 
under 14 years of age shall not be employed, with the exception that 
those over 12 who have completed their primary school education may 
be; industrial enteq>rises shall not work their employees more than 
9V 2 hours a day or 57 hours a week except in the agricultural industry 
where a 10 hour work day, with 60 hours per week, is permitted. Where 
there are exceptions regarding the length of the work day, extra pay 
at an increase of not less than 25% is provided for. No night work is 
permitted by employees under 16 years of age nor can women be em- 
ployed for night work. (Night work, under the act, is that between the 
hours of 10 P. M. and 5 o'clock A. M.) One complete day of 24 hours 
of rest is provided for in each week. Another provision limits the em- 
ployment in industries dealing with poisons, drugs, explosives, etc. 
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A New Japanese Industry 

Artisans of Japan, long famed for their work in woods of the 
Orient, have lately turned their attention to the building of bodies for 
motor cars. Various small articles of inlaid wood have always proved 
an attractive souvenier from that part of the world, but it has been only 
recently that any great interest has been taken in the manufacture of 
this larger product. 

It is stated in Tokyo that so greatly has this industry improved 
within the last year that today fully 90 per cent, of the enclosed cars 
used in Tokyo have bodies of Japanese manufacture, many of them 
being made in smaller workshops though there is a distinct tendency 
to make the manufacture of them a real industry. 

So far, some really remarkable results have been achieved with 
small medium-priced chassis of popular makes. The bodies produced 
are generally much narrower than those which are imported and often 
no wider than the chassis frame. Such bodies are rather a tight fit for 
three adults in the rear seat, but on the other hand they are much* 
smarter in appearance than a full-width model. These Japanese cars 
have the much desired lowness demanded by the modern customer, which 
is achieved in part by seat cushions being placed low and at an angle. 
Less headroom is usually allowed than with foreign bodies and the use 
of sills is often eliminated. 

There is much room for improvement in the matter of interior fit- 
tings, hinges, locks and joints, and in this respect Japanese bodies fall 
short of the standard set by the best foreign custom^body makers. In 
exterior finish, however, the automobile bodies produced in the Empire 
compare favorably with those of any foreign manufacturer, reports the 
Japan Advertiser. And though it has been claimed that Japanese 
bodies do not last as well as the heavier models produced abroad, it 
must be remembered that the cost to the consumer is much less. A 
foreign chassis can be imported and a body built for it in Japan for 
several hundred dollars less than the cost of the imported enclosed car. 

A Korean Parliament 

Some say that Korean representatives should be allowed to have 
seats in the Diet. This is no startling thing. If it is the desire of the 
Korean people and if it is to their interest, the matter should be duly 
considered. 

Korea and Formosa are close to Japan proper, and their civiliza- 
tion is in an advanced state. It is generally convenient to bring the 
mother country and the colonies under a unified system, and indeed, 
this will promote the convenience of the mother country. However, 
in reaching a decision the principal consideration should be given to 
the interests of the Koreans. On their part, the Japanese authorities 
are trying to promote local self-government in Korea with a view to 
eventual autonomy for the whole of the peninsula. It is pleasant to 
think of the day when Korea will have a parliament of its own and 
enjoy constitutional government along its own lines. But at the same 
time, the plea that Korean representatives should be sent to the Jap- 
anese Diet should be taken into due consideration. — From an editorial in 
the Ch.no. 
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Japanese Editorial Comment 

What are the Japanese thinking about ? What is their attitude 
toward questions of the day, particularly those in which Americans are 
also directly interested ? The editorial comment of Japanese vernacu- 
lar papers gives us no little indication. During the latter part of 
February and early March the questions of 4 4 Disarmament," 44 Yap" 
and relations in general of Japan with America were widely discussed. 
The following quotations and summaries of editorials have, thereforej 
particular interest. 

YAP 

In the discussion of Japan's Mandate over Yap, it should be remem- 
bered that the following comment was made before Secretary of State 
Hughes sent a note outlining America's attitude. These selections, 
however, are in point as showing the trend of thought in Japan. 

Yorodzu — Japanese Mandatory rule of the South Sea Islands was provided for 
by the League of Nations Covenant. "Japanese should watch the course of events 
with profound care and great determination." 

Chugai Shogyo — "In refusing to ratify the Peace Treaty, America severed her 
connections with 'the principal Allied and Associated Powers' as defined in that treuty. 
* * * if the stipulations decided upon by the Supreme Council arc to be altered by the 
protest of America, which has not joined the League of Nations, it means a loss of 
the authority of the Supreme Council and a great humiliation on Japan's part." 

It will be impossible for the League to reject America's claims altogether. Ger- 
many abandoned her colonies to the principal Allies and Associated Powers. The 
non-ratirlcation of the Peace Treaty by the United States means that "she has aban- 
doned it in regard to the Allies as well as to Germany, and that she can only conclude 
a separate peace." 

The Yorodzu takes the same attitude. 

Niehi Nioki — The disposal was decided upon by the Supreme Council and con- 
firmed by the League. The United States should not complain. 

Hochi — The editor recognizes the strength of America's position in protesting 
but points out that while the United States does not ratify the Peace Treaty she 
interferes with the execution of it by those who did sign. This attitude is hard to 
understand. 

DISARMAMENT 

Apparently Japan is much inclined toward a general disarmament 
and would welcome the relief that would be brought about. The first 
editorial quoted is of particular significance. l 

Osaka Mainichi — "The movement for the realization of disarmament among the 
powers is not a mere political campaign but a cultural movement of humanity that 
will promote the general welfare through relief from a special burden." The editor 
rejoices to think that the people are awakening to the desirability of the project and 
expresses the hope that Japan may reduce her armament even before any general agree- 
ment is reached. 

After discussing the resolution of the Senate of the United States calling for a 
naval agreement among Japan, Great Britain and the United States and proposing a 
conference to consider disarmament the editor states: "The naval expansionists in 
the Senate called for a secret session and tried to show * * * the menace of 
Japan. * * * The Japanese people are no longer affected by such hysterical Jap- 
anophobe utterances. * * * The silly talk regarding the alleged crisis between 
Japan and America is a counter-proof that Japanese- American pacifism is steadily 
gaining in strength." 

Osaka Asahi — "The meeting of the Association of Business Guilds in this country 
is considering the question of disarmament. In the past business men have held aloof 
from all political questions and have allowed the Government to trifle with the affairs 
of state in obedience to the militarists. This is a most satisfactory sign." 

Yorodzu — America is trying to secure control of the Pacific and her protest 
regarding Yap may be due to this. If Japan reduces her armaments, America may 
become more rampant in the Pacific. We hope for disarmament but it would be wrong 
for Great Britain and America to force disarmament on Japan without themselves € 
reducing. 
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In another editorial the same paper discusses increasing costs of armament com- 
petition, the effect of bigger guns, airships, chemical warfare, etc., and concludes "the 
only effective means is for the richer countries to desist from dragging other countries 
into armament competition." 

Jiji — "Above all we sincerely pray that the proposed international conference 
for disarmament will speedily become a reality. The general principles proposed at 
the League Assembly at Geneva — limitation, reduction, disarmament — are too dilatory 
to .meet the present situation. A naval agreement among Great Britain, United 
States and Japan is more practical." 

In another issue the Jiji, after referring to the resolution passed by the United 
States Senate, says: "Some foreigners consider Japan still devoted to the expansion 
of armaments because Mr. Ozaki's disarmament resolution was rejected. But all the 
great newspapers of the country are unanimous in urging disarmament. * * * If 
a disarmament proposal is made by any country * * * the national opinion of 
Japan will welcome it." 

JAPANESE- AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Kokumin — The editor fears that during the Republican Administration in the 
United States Japan's diplomatic relations with America will be more difficult. High 
praise is given Secretary Colby and Ambassador Morris; 

Osaka Mainichi — "Compared with the Democrats, the Republicans are nation- 
alists, jingoes, and capitalist-imperialists. While the European powers have been 
exhausted by the World War, America has sufficiently increased economic and military 
power to dictate to the world * * * which will probably lead to greater activities 
abroad." But perhaps America will prefer "a sort of internal rest for the time being 
in order to make the readjustments that may be found necessary." 

Queer Tales of Travelers 

If you arc planning a tour of Japan do not let the mis-statements 
of a few "prominent persons," names not mentioned, that are published 
in some papers keep you from going. Americans are not subject to 
discourtesies in Japan. This is affirmed by the Japan Tourist Bureau 
which, it must be obvious, could not afford to continue to invite Ameri- 
can tourists if such charges were true. Parts of an editorial from The 
Japan Advertiser, an American-owned daily newspaper published in 
Tokyo, are pertinent to these charges, including the one that physical 
resentment on the part of the traveler "invariably begets a sentence of 
18 months in jail on trumped-up charges." The Japan Advertiser states 
in part: 

"As far as American residents in Japan are concerned charges of this descrip- 
tion need no answer. We. know that no American traveler who spent even 24 hours 
in Japan could possibly go back and give a reporter such statement unless he were 
pulling his leg and trying to ascertain how much certain newspapers can stand. But 
for the benefit of readers abroad we may repeat on the authority of an American 
newspaper with a long experience in Japan that the state of affairs described bears 
not the remotest resemblance to reality. Merely as a news item any case of assault 
or insult of American visitors would naturally attract attention. We have known of 
no such cases. There are no Americans in Japanese jails on any kind of charge. An 
American who was manhandled in Japan could count on the prompt help of the police 
and his assailants could count on a stiff sentence. We recall but one case of an» 
American spending time in a Japanese jail. He was a young teacher who had quite 
inadvertently transgressed the regulations against trespassing in fortified zones. The 
incident occurred in war time, just after some mysterious explosions had occurred. 
He was liberated after inquiry. Americans arrested in Japan would have the pro- 
tection of their Embassy as a matter of course. If a number of Americans were 
run into jail on trumped-up charges the State Department would very soon know the 
reason why. Readers of those reports — and for that matter the writers of them — 
might rellect that thousands of Americans visit Japan every year and there are 
between two and three thousand Americans permanently resident in the country. If 
such incidents as those described actually occurred it is obvious that we should not 
have to depend for our knowledge of them upon an occasional anonymous tourist 
speaking through an anti-Japanese newspaper. These things could not be hidden; we 
should have every newspaper in America exposing the outrages and demanding 
redress." 
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"We are confirmed in our feeling 
that Japan is being misrepresented in 
America bv some individuals who de- 
sire to serve their own selfish purposes 
in the matter. Seeing is believing, and 
travel is the best dissipator of such 
misrepresentation." — Mr. C. Inomata, 
Assistant General Manager of the 
Japan Tourist Bureau, Tokyo. 
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If public opinion "is fed with distorted facts, unworthy suspicions, 
or alarming rumors; if every careless utterance by thoughtless and in- 
significant men is to be given prominence in print; if every casual dif- 
ference of view is to be magnified into a crisis, sober judgment and de- 
liberate action become impossible." — Ex-Ambassador John W. Davis, 
speaking at a dinner of the Associated Press. 



America's "Propaganda Diplomacy" 

"Judging by the views of a section of American statesmen and 
newspapers, they misunderstand and misinterpret Japan's policy, and 
in some cases entirely unfounded rumors are put in circulation to dis- 
credit and slander this country. This is very regrettable. If such a 
state of affairs continues, not only will it be impossible to settle the 
various problems pending between Japan and America, but the relations 
of the two countries may eventually reach a critical stage, and thus 
America will herself betray her ideal of the supreme happiness of man- 
kind and the peace of the world. Let us earnestly hope that the Ameri- 
cans will reconsider their attitude." — From an editorial in the Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi. 



Coal Substitute Found 

The discovery of a certain colloidal fuel in Japan, which is under 
investigation by the Government, will be the best remedy for the alarm- 
ing decrease of the supply of coal and petroleum in view of the growing 
development of Japanese industry, say Japanese papers. The newly 
invented substitute for coal and heavy oil is also expected to give the 
Japanese shipping business a most efficient fuel at a low price and much 
importance is attached to the completion of the investigation now 
going on. 
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Yokohama Has Hall for Laborers 



A three-story concrete "labor hall," modeled after buildings pro- 
vided in London for the benefit of laborers, has just been completed near 
the Yokohama railway station, reports the Japan Advertiser. The struc- 
ture, which has been erected by the Prefectural Government with the aid 
of subscriptions from Yokohama business men, has a large dining hall, 
in which meals will be served at cost, a reading room and a library, baths, 
an amusement and lecture hall and has sleeping accommodations for 
000 persons. 



Women Visit Diet 

One of the interesting facts brought out by the present session of 
the Imperial Diet is the increasing interest which the women are taking 
in current political questions, says the Japan Advertiser. Out of a 
total of 44,960 who visited the Lower House during the present session, 
women visitors numbered 1,000, as compared with 027 for ilie special 
session last year. 



Will Grant New Degree 

According to the Japan Advertiser, the Tokyo Imperial University 
has established the new degree of Doctor of Economics, bringing up the 
number of the doctorships which it has the power to bestow to eight. 
(Those who hitherto acquired their degree in economics have been called 
Doctors of Law.) 



Another Canard 

Mr. Bertram L. Simpson, an adviser to the President of China, is 
quoted in the New York Times of May 12, as saying, in regard to the 
question of Yap: 

"The real significance of this question has not 
been well understood in this country (United States), 
but it is perfectly well known in China that, if Japan 
controls Yap, she has control of all the direct cable 
communications between China and the entire Ameri- 
can coast." 



This is very difficult to understand for it is a fact that the Commer- 
cial Cable Company, an American organization with its head office at 
233 Broadway, New Y T ork, has a cable line reaching from San Francisco 
to Shanghai.* The root of this cable is as follows : 

San Francisco to Honolulu 2270 nautical miles 

Honolulu to Midway Is. 1332 nautical miles 

Midway Is. to Guam " 2007 nautical miles 

Guam " to Manila 1033 nautical miles 

Manila to Shanghai 1203 nautical miles 
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Japanese to Compete in Tennis 

For the first time in history, Japanese tennis players in the name 
of Japan have challenged the American holders of the Davis cup and 
will send a tennis team to compete in the tournaments to be held in this 
country in the late summer, when representatives from nine countries 
will be contestants. According to the magazine Japan, the challenge 
was sent to the secretary of the association by cable late in March. 

It is impossible at this time to say who will represent the Japanese 
Empire. The best three Japanese tennis players are Messrs. Ichiya 
Kumagae, Zenzo Shimizu, and Seiiehiro Kashio* Kuiuagac is associated 
with the New York branch of the Mitsubishi Bank, of Japan, while 
Shimizu and Kashio are with Mitsui & Company, the former in the 
Calcutta office and the latter in the New York office. 

Kumagae ranks fourth among tennis players in the United States, 
while Shimizu, who shows in his playing the influence of British teach- 
ing, has won many cups in the matches he has played in India. The 
training of these players dates back to their college days in Japan. 

Waseda Univervity Baseball Team Here 

Professor Iso Abe, Dean of Waseda University and father of base- 
ball in Japan, arrived in this country early in May in charge of a selected 
group of thirteen of the college's men to challenge various American 
university baseball teams here. According to Mr. T. Katoh (Waseda 
'15), who is connected with the New York office of Mitsui & Company 
and a member of the Alumnae Committee in the United States, the 
mileage covered w r ill be the greatest ever undertaken by a Japanese 
baseball team. On their way eastward from California, they challenged 
the universities of Indiana, Chicago and Illinois and on their return trip 
they will compete with the universities of Detroit, Chicago and Seattle 
(Washington). Though the Waseda Team has not always been the 
victor, the opponents have found that it is no easy task to defeat it. 

Professor Abe is interested in social progress as well as Political 
Science and anticipates several interviews with selected groups of col- 
lege men while in this country. 

The following is the expected schedule of the games which the visit- 
ing team will play before returning to Japan on July 14 : 

May 25 — Harvard University 
May 27 — Yale University 
May 28 — New York University 
May 30 — Pennsylvania University 
June 4 — Johns Hopkins University 
June 8 — Carnegie Institute 
June 12— University of Detroit 
June 3(3 — University of Chicago 

Arrive in Seattle, Washington, 
on July 4 and will remain there 
ten days. 
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Japanese Naval Reduction 

"The declaration of Admiral Kato, the Minister of the Japanese 
Navy, that if a reliable agreement is reached among the powers, Japan 
will not necessarily insist on the completion of the eight-eight plan is 
a most important one. It will dispel the misunderstanding hitherto 
entertained by Britons and Americans that Japan will not agree to a 
naval agreement until her eight-eight program is completed. Former 
statements of the Japanese authorities regarding the eight-eight pro- 
gram, hinting at the absolute impossibility of altering it, made it appear 
as if Japan intended to hold aloof from a disarmament agreement, and 
it is an undeniable fact that that attitude placed an obstacle in the way 
of a movement for the realization of an ideal which it is the duty of 
every civilized country to endeavor to realize. The present statement 
of the Minister of the Navy shows that the highest naval authority of 
Japan does not entertain such a bigoted view, being prepared willingly 
to alter and reduce a program which has been cherished for more than 
a dozen years past if a disarmament agreement is established. 

However, an agreement with the Powers, especially with Great 
Britain and America, is absolutely necessary to naval disarmament, and 
it is clear that Japan cannot alone reduce her armaments. Japan will 
be glad to join an agreement and will not, of course, hesitate to curtail 
her eight-eight program as a result of that agreement." — From an 
editorial in the Jiji, a Japanese vernacular paper. 



New Laboratory for Inventors 

For the purpose of encouraging invention in Japan a laboratory 
is being constructed at Meguro in Tokyo-fu and when completed it will 
be opened to persons who wish to utilize the facilities to complete their 
inventions. The building will cover 500 tsubo (1 tsubo = 4 square 
yards). 

The laboratory, the first of its kind in the Empire, has been estab- 
lished by the Imperial Invention Association and will be divided into 
three departments — machinery, electricity and chemistry. 

Dr. Tamaki Makita, an engineer of Mitsui & Company, has been 
selected to take charge of the laboratory, reports the Japan Advertiser. 



Attention Librarians! 

A special edition of THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN, by Okakura, 
i3 being printed for the Japan Society, Inc., by the Century Company 
and will be ready for distribution in the early Fall. Any library wishing 
to have a copy may obtain one gratis upon application to the Society, 
at 25 West 43d Street, New York City. 
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Japanese Editorial Comment 

We cannot see ourselves as others see ns but the editorials appear- 
ing in Japanese vernacular newspapers during the past month give 
a good indication of what the Japanese are thinking of us, as Americans, 
in regard to our treatment of "Topics of the Day" which involve the 
two countries. 

During the early part of April the editors of the various Japanese 
papers debated once more the "Shantung Question' ' and the "New 
Consortium," while their comment during the latter half of the month 
changed to a discussion of "Yap," "Disarmament" and "Japanese- 
American Relations" in general. 

The following quotations and summaries of these editorials have, 
therefore, particular interest: 

SHANTUNG 

Osaka Mainiehi — "The decision regarding the Shantung question was agreed upon 
between Japan on one side and Great Britain and France on the other before America's 
participation in the war. Even if this agreement is not congenial to America, it is not 
proper that she should try to destroy it. * * * If one of the terms on which Japan 
joined the war is to be destroyed by America • * * it means the disappearance of 
international faith and pledge." 

Kokumin — The editor thinks that while Japan is hesitating in deciding upon a 
definite policy toward China, because she is not sure of China's intentions, Chinese 
sentiment toward Japan is becoming steadily worse. "Japan must make her Chinese 
policy take a new turn by returning the leased territory of Kiaochau in Shantung to 
China. From the outset Japan has not intended to retain these concessions." 

NEW CONSORTIUM 

The publication in Japan of documents relating to the Consortium 
for China has stirred up much editorial comment, which clearly reveals 
a difference of opinion as respects the status of Mongolia and Man- 
churia under the operation of the Consortium. 

The editorial comment, however, indicates a confidence that the 
Consortium will work for the best interests of all countries concerned. 

Chugai Shogyo — The editor welcomes the establishment of the new Consortium, 
as the prevention of unnecessary competition among the Powers is most desirable. "It 
need scarcely be said that Japan's relations with China are intrinsically different from 
those of other powers." From this point of view, the editor thinks Manchuria and 
Mongolia should have been excluded from the scope of the Consortium. 

Jiji — The editor relies on the faith of the Powers and takes it for granted that 
a sufficient guarantee has been obtained regarding Japan's claims in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. "There is no doubt that the part played by America has considerably added 
to the strength and efficiency of the new Consortium, and the Japanese, who have long 
earnestly desired the return of the American banking group, are most highly satisfied. 

Kokumin — "America says that Japan has abandoned her special position in Man- 
churia and Mongolia, while Japan says that she reserves it." "It has been said that a 
reservation has been obtained which excludes Manchuria and Mongolia from the scope 
of the new Consortium, but Mr. Lamont has said that Japan withdrew her claims. 
The Japanese diplomatic authorities take the view that the documents just published 
show that a virtual reservation has been secured, and describe the reasons why this 
reservation is not improper. In a letter to J. P. Morgan & Company, Mr. Hughes says 
that Japan has abandoned her special position in Manchuria and Mongolia, her reserva- 
tion relating only to several railway interests." The editor fears that Great Britain 
and America will pull the wires and will undertake various enterprises to make the 
abandonment of Japan's special position in Manchuria and Mongolia a reality. "The 
two provinces are indispensable to the economic existence of the people of this country. 
* • * They should resolutely oppose it if any attempt is made to disturb the 
provinces." 
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YAP 

Kditorial comment on Yap ranges all the way from the heated out- 
burst of the Yorodzu, whose editor says: 

"The Foreign Office is so weak-kneed towards America that one 
wonders if it is not one of the departments of the American Em- 
bassy! But the mandatory rule of the island being entrusted by the 
League of Nations, tfticre is no reason why Japan should abandon it 
for America, which is not a member of the League," 

to the calm suggestion of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi that "it seems advisable 
for Japan to approach America with a proposal for a conference at 
which the question may be considered." The receipt of Secretary of 
SUite Hughes' note setting forth America's position caused a change in 
the attitude of some editors. The two following quotations indicate that 
Yap is not so much a point of difference between Japan and the United 
States as it is a question to be settled among Germany and the Allied 
and Associated Powers: 

Yamato — "The stipulations relating to Yap and Mesopotamia were agreed upon 
not between Japan or Great Britain and Germany but between Germany and the Allies. 
Therefore, the questions are for Germany and the Allies as a whole. It remains to be 
seen how the matter will be dealt with by the Allies, but the present attitude of 
America, at least in form, is calculated not to further the peace of the world but rather 
to cause further complications." 

Maiyu — "It is very regrettable that there should appear to be constant disputes 
between Japan and America. In a sense the American claim is a reckless attempt at 
undermining the decisions of the League of Nations Council and it is not conceivable 
that it should be entertained by the Powers. * * * The Yap question may not in 
itself be supremely important, but the destruction of the decisions of the League of 
Nations is a very serious problem." 

The Kokumin takes the same attitude. 



DISARMAMENT 

It is the general opinion of the editors that an expansion of arma- 
ments is calculated to provoke war rather than to insure peace and it is 
admitted that one lesson taught by the World War is the necessity of 
reducing armaments. The first editorial is of particular significance. 

Miyako — "The people should see that armaments are responsible for the fact that 
the development of the country in various respects is at a deadlock. * * * If the 
Powers continue to throw at each other the responsibility for disarmament and to 
compete in the armament race while ostensibly declaring for peace, the result can only 
be another repetition of war." 

Osaka Aeahi — "It is particularly foolish for Japan to attempt to compete in naval 
construction with America as a hypothetical foe when the financial standing of that 
country is vastly different from ours. Instead of waiting for a disarmament proposal 
from other countries, Japan should take the initiative in carrying out disarmament and 
then urge other countries to follow suit." 

Jiji — The editor does not agree that Japan should take the lead in reducing her 
armaments. "The national resources and armaments of Japan are not sufficient to 
enable her to execute such a glorious policy. There is no other way of carrying out the 
great task of naval reduction than by agreement among Japan, Great Britain and 
America." 

Chuo — "If the countries of the world by common agreement arrange for readjust- 
ments of armaments, military and naval institutions of all ttie countries can be 
proportionately altered. In this case Japan can safely reduce her program and it goes 
without saying that if such a general military agreement is reached, Japan will gladly 
join it." 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS 



Maiyu — "The relations of Japan and America should be eternally cordial. The 
two countries require co-operation with each other in order to ensure the peace of the 
Pacific. Judging by the economic relations of Japan and America, the propensities of 
their peoples, and their strategic positions, they are in a position where they can 
never fight each other. It is to be earnestly hoped that a great organ will be established 
for bringing about a perfect understanding between the two peoples." 



In Japan proper the Korean laborers are estimated to number about 
20,000. Compared with Japanese laborers they are perhaps superior in 
the point of physical strength, but in practical efficiency they are no 
rivals of the latter, says the East and West News. Although their low 
efficiency is somewhat due to handicap of strange environments and dif- 
ferent customs, experienced employers assert that the Koreans are 
markedly lazy and that their work requires watching. They are mainly 
employed as unskilled laborers and are content to remain as such. 

A large number of Chinese laborers are being employed at factories 
in Osaka and Kobe, reports the paper. According to the regulation in 
force since 181)0, the employment of these foreigners as contract laborers 
requires permission from the local authorities. 



Sprawling like a giant serpent out of the sea, over the mountains, 
down into the valleys, across rivers and along the crags of the wild 
passes, the Great Wall of China is one of the most interesting memorials 
of the past of that nation. Built about 200 B. C by Emperor Chin-shih- 
huang-tai to keep out the invading hordes, it extends nearly 2500 miles 
from the sea to the western borders of Mongolia, and is an object lesson 
of what can be accomplished by autocratic force. 

Behind the high wall of Canton lies the ancient City of the Dead. 
Even the influence of today's civilization, as taught by the Occident, has 
made but a tiny scratch in the age-old system of ancestor worship there 
and the graves arc venerated far beyond anything that can be imagined 
by the foreigner. With its teeming millions of people the hoary capital 
of South China long ago over-stepped the boundaries of its walls, many 
of which are now being torn down to make way for modern roads and 
street car tracks. 

Many of the towns in Chosen (Korea) still retain their protecting 
walls as in the old days. These show the Chinese influence in the design 
of the towering gates which pierce them on the four sides. There, as in 
most of the thriving cities of that country, the population has outgrown 
the confinement of its barriers and spreads out in a separate town out- 
side of them. 

In Tokyo, Japan's capital city, walls have been flattened out and 
moats surrounding feudal castles rilled up before the march of progress, 
says the magazine Japan. Motor boulevards have taken the place of 
the parapeted battlements and where the high walls formerly maintained 
their guard against outsiders, swift street cars now carry common peo- 
ple about on peaceful business. Thus Japan has set an example to the 
whole Far East, teaching that the walls must come down to make room 
for the development of industry, intercourse and education. 



Alien Labor 




Ancient Walls 
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"Go West, Young Man! 
Go West!" 

A tour to Japan today is no more 
of an undertaking than a trip to 
Europe was twenty-five years ago. It 
is. now possible to reach Yokohama 
from our Atlantic cities in approxi- 
mately two weeks, and from the Pacific 
Coast in ten days. Go, then, to Japan, 
shake hands and get acquainted with 
your Oriental neighbor. 

The Japan Society, with its office at 
25 West 43d Street, acts as the New 
York Agency of the JAPAN TOUH- 
IST BUREAU and has booklets that 
will be of much interest to the pros- 
pective traveller. 
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